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My New Year’s Letter to You 


ROM my office window, as I write this New Year's letter to you, I can see 
our beautiful stars and stripes fluttering in a stiff breeze atop a tall office 
building. I am glad the flag is where I can see it any time I raise my eyes, for 
to me it is a promise of security and happiness, not only for this new year but 
for all the years to come. Why does it mean so much to me? Because it stands 
for the Constitution of these United States, which guarantees to you and to me 
the right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

I feel very sure of my happiness for another reason. Long, long centuries be- 
fore the United States of America was even a dream in the minds and hearts of 
the colonists, long before the Constitution was written or Betsy Ross sewed to- 
gether the stars and stripes that made our first flag, a great teacher came to earth 
to bring us joy and happiness. This great teacher was Jesus Christ. He had been 
teaching His disciples many things that would help them to be happy. Then 
He said to them: “These things have I spoken unto you . . . that your joy may 
be made full.” 

I am sure God wants us to be happy, because He has given us so much to 
make us happy: a beautiful, healthy body, a home filled with love and good 
will, birds so overflowing with gladness that they have to express it in song, pets 
that are filled with joy at the sight of us or the sound of our voice, fields and 
orchards giving us of their crop and fruits for food, the greenness of spring and 
summer, the rich colors of autumn, and the white snows of winter. If God had 
not wanted us to be happy, He could have made our world drab and gray, birds 
without songs, and dogs with tails that didn’t wag. 

No, I’m sure God wants us to be happy, so let us rejoice and be glad this 


New Year's Day. 


Editor. 
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Here We Go 
Tobogganing 


By Nona Keen Duffy 


Here we go tobogganing— 
Gangway, down below! 
Get all set and hold on tight— 
Steady! Ready! Go! 
See the snowdrifts quickly pass; 
How the north wind stings! 
Round the bend we swiftly fly 
As if our sled had wings! 


Then we take a spill! 
Up we get and shake ourselves, 
Climb back up the hill! 


We help Danny pull the sled 
While we're trudging back. 

Now we're set to go again— 
Hi, there! Clear the track! 
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Suddenly we lunge and glide, 
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Cy waited until Jim and Skeeter and 
Mary had turned the corner. When he 
came out of the house he could hear their 


happy shouts as they raced down the hill at | 
the end of the street, where a crowd of boys 


Ice Skates 


and girls were already gathered on the little 
pond. They did not even call to him as they 
passed the house, but he did not blame them. 
They knew he would not go with them. It was 
no fun standing around watching the others 
skate. Of course Jim was good about lending 
his skates, but that was not like having a pair 
of your own. 

For two years Clyde had been longing for a 
pair of ice skates. But in the little cottage where 
he lived with his father and mother and baby 
sister there never seemed to be enough money 
to go round. And now the roof leaked. And 


out of the meager income must be put aside 
for its repair. 


he knew that every penny that could be saved \ 


from the gay, noisy crowd on the little pond. 
He would go to the town library and get an- 
other book to read. 

The heavy snowfall of the past two days still 
lay on the walk in front of old Mrs. De Haven’s 
house at the corner. As Clyde waded through the 
deep drifts the door opened and the little old lady 
attempted to push a pathway down the steps with 
her broom. 

Clyde sprang forward. 

“T'll do that for you, Mrs. De Haven,” he said. 


“Oh, if you will just see if there is something in 
my mailbox. I’m sure there is a letter from my son 
in the city.” 

Clyde opened the mailbox on the fence post, took 
out a letter and a newspaper, and trudged up the 
snowy walk. The old lady reached eagerly for the 
letter. 

“Thank you, Clyde. It would have taken me a 
long time to clear a path. It’s fortunate for me that 
you came along. All the other lads passed here some 
time ago with their skates. How does it happen that 
you aren’t with them?” 

“Oh,” said Clyde with a little laugh, “I don’t hap- 
pen to have any skates. But,” he added, “if you will 
let me take your shovel I'll be glad to clear your 
walk.” 

“That’s very good of you, Clyde. I'll get the 
shovel.” 

Clyde worked hard clearing the snow from the 
porch, steps, and front walk. He wondered if he 
should clear the walk along the side of the house 
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He turned his steps in the opposite direction i x 


The Golden Rule 


- 


also. Most people used this street going to and 
from the railroad station. 

“It might help someone who is in a hurry,” 
thought Clyde as he set to work. There seemed to 
be no end to it, but at last the job was finished. As 
he lifted the last shovelful of snow and tossed it 
aside, something black stuck out of the snowbank. 
Clyde pulled it out. It was a flat, black leather case, 
about five by ten inches, with a zipper opening. He 
pulled the zipper and gasped as he saw a number 
of green bills inside. Closing it quickly and brush- 
ing the snow off, he examined it more carefully. 
There were some gold letters on the front. 

“R. M. S.,” Clyde read. 

Well, it could not belong to Mrs. De Haven. 
Those were not her initials, and anyway, she rarely 
left her house. 

When Clyde returned the shovel he did not men- 
tion the black case, but as soon as Mrs. De Haven 
had closed the door he raced breathlessly toward 
home. At last he could get his skates! 


He burst into the kitchen, where his mother was 
preparing to bake an apple pie. 

“Clyde! What in the world is the matter?’ asked 
Mrs. Baines, looking up, startled. 

“Mother! Mother, look! I found it in the snow 
while I was shoveling the walks for Mrs. De Ha- 
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4 Story by Aileene Sargent 
Pictures by Violet LaMont 
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ven!” Clyde emptied the contents of the case onto several moments. Then he walked to the window . 
the kitchen table. There were several legal-looking and stood staring out at the road that led to the 


documents, but Clyde stuffed them back and be- skating pond. Finally he turned back to the table, 
gan to count the money. and pushing the money aside, he removed the pa- 
“Ten, twenty, thirty, forty, forty-one, forty-two, pers from the case and studied them carefully. 
forty-three. Forty-three dollars! Oh, Mother, now I “Mother, here are several papers with the same 
can get my skates! And we can have the roof fixed, name at the top: ‘Richard M. Saunders, Attorney 
and everything!” at Law.’ And the initials on the case are R. M. S., so 
“Hold on, Son. Not so fast,” said Mrs. Baines. I guess he is the owner.” 
“Tt isn’t ours, you know.” “Is there an address?” 
“But Mother, I found it! ‘Finders keepers,’ said “Only an office building in the city,” said Clyde. 
Clyde, looking anxiously at his mother for approval. “Well, perhaps Mr. Saunders lives here in James- 


“No, not ‘finders keepers’-—not until you have ville. Get the telephone directory, Clyde, and see if 
made every possible effort to locate the rightful you can find his name.” 


owner. Have you tried at all?” Clyde’s finger traveled down the S’s. 
% “No-o,” said Clyde slowly. “But Mother, don’t ““San—sar—sat—here it is, Mother. Richard M. 
you want to have the roof repaired?” Saunders, 1624 Marshall Boulevard. Where is Mar- 
“Indeed I do,” replied Mrs. Baines, glancing shall Boulevard?” 
worriedly toward the pan in the corner, set to catch “It’s away on the other side of town,” said Mother. 
the water that would leak down when the snow on ‘“‘Quite a distance from here.” 
the roof began to melt. “But not until we can pay “How can I get there?” 
for it ourselves. Now, you have found this, Clyde, “Skirt the pond on the north side,” said Mrs. 
and you must decide what you are going to do with Baines, smiling approvingly, “and follow along 
it.” Elm Street until you come to the big, white church 
Clyde drummed on the table with his fingers for at Elm and Davis; turn north again on Davis until 
\ D M 
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you come to Marshall Boulevard. You won't have 
any trouble finding the right number. And if you 
hurry, you can get back by suppertime.” 

“I’m on my way, Mother,” Clyde said as he 
gathered up the papers and money and arranged 
them neatly inside the case. “Of course,” he added, 
“we couldn’t use the money, because it doesn’t be- 
long to us.” 

Putting on his coat at the door, he turned and 
spoke again, “But things never seem to come out 
right for us, do they, Mother?” 

“Things always come out right in the end, Son, 
if we do what is right.” 


HE BOYS saw Clyde as he skirted the pond. 
“Hey, Clyde! Want to take a spin on my 
skates?” yelled Jim. 

“Thanks, but I can’t stop. See what I found in 
the snow?” 

The boys and Mary had skated over to the edge of 
the pond, and Clyde opened the zipper and revealed 
the contents of the black case. 

Skeeter whistled. 

“Do you know whose it is?” asked Mary. 

“Yes,” answered Clyde. “The owner lives way 
over on Marshall Boulevard. I’m going there now.” 

“Whew!” said the astonished Skeeter. ‘“You’re a 
sap to return it.” 

“That's what you think,” said Clyde shortly, snap- 
ping the zipper shut. . 

“Of course he should return it,” approved Mary. 

Clyde left the group and hurried along. It cer- 
tainly seemed a long way to Marshall Boulevard. 
When he turned the corner at Elm and Davis, he 
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Clyde took out the bill and looked at it 


looked with interest at the handsome residences. He 
had never been in this part of town before, and the 
houses did not look much like the ones in his 
neighborhood. He watched the numbers on Marshall 
Boulevard. The house numbered 1624 was even 
more imposing than those he had just passed. 

“Boy!” he breathed, as he looked up at the big 
stone house with the brick terrace at one side. 

He mounted the steps and rang the bell. A trim- 
looking maid opened the door. 

“May I see Mr. Saunders?” asked Clyde in a 
small voice. 

“Won't you step inside?” the maid smiled. 

She went away, and when she returned a few 
moments later she ushered him into a big room 
lined with books. Almost as many books here as 
there were in the town library, Clyde thought. 

“Come in, son. What can I do for you?” asked a 
gtay-haired man, seated at a desk. 

Clyde crossed the room, stepping gingerly on the 
thick rug. 

“I would just like to return this, sir,” he said, 
laying the case on the desk before Mr. Saunders. 
“I found it in the snow, and I think it belongs to 
you.” 

“Yes, it does, young man. I have been very much 
concerned about it since I missed it last night. Did 
you look inside?” 

“Yes, sir. That’s how I found out it was yours.” 

“Why did you return it?” asked Mr. Saunders. 

“I was tempted not to, but then I thought that 
if I had lost it, I would want the finder to return 
it to me.” 

““Do unto others as you would have others do 
unto you,’ eh?” Mr. Saunders said. 
“Well, I certainly appreciate having 
it back. The papers in it are quite 
important.” And opening the case, 
he took out one of the ten-dollar 
bills and held it out toward Clyde 
with a smile. 


“IT don’t want anything for return- 
ing it, sir,” said Clyde, backing away. 

“Oh, but you really must take it. 
I have placed an ad in this evening’s 
paper, offering a reward for its re- 
turn. So you see I want you to ac- 
cept the reward.” 

Clyde accepted the bill and 
thanked Mr. Saunders. Under the 
circumstances, he knew that Mother 
would say it was all right. 

After ten minutes of conversation 
with Mr. Saunders, Clyde departed, 
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feeling that he had made a new 
friend. 

He hurried toward home with 
growing excitement. He could get 
his skates now! He began to run, 
eager to tell Mother and the boys 
and Mary of his good fortune. 
As he came in sight of the skating 
pond his steps slowed. He had 
suddenly thought of something. 
The leaky roof! 

The pond was deserted except 
for a couple of older girls on the 
far side. It must be later than he 
thought. He sat down on a log 
and cupped his chin in his hand. 


He would be late for supper, but. 


he had to think this thing through 
before going home. He knew very 
well that Mother would say: “It’s 
your money, Clyde. You must de- 
cide what you want to do with it.” 

Mother and Dad were good to 
him. They always got him the 
things he really needed, even 
when it sometimes meant their go- 
ing without necessities. Clyde took 
out the bill and looked at it. 

“Well, little old greenback,” he 
said, “I guess you are going to 
patch our roof.” He got up and 
started home again. 

At the door he paused. Through 
the lighted window he could see 
Jim, Skeeter, and Mary, their 
schoolbooks tossed on the table 
as they waited for him. The four 
friends always did their home- 
work together. 

Clyde said to himself, “I 
mustn’t let Mother know how 
much I wanted this for myself.” 

He straightened his shoulders 
and opened the door. 

“Hi, fellows! Hello, Mary,” he 
called. Then he turned to his 
mother. 

“Mother,” he said happily, lay- 
ing the bill in her lap, “Mr. 
Saunders gave this to me. Now 
you can have the roof fixed.” 

“Oh, Clyde, how wonderful!” 
exclaimed Mother. 

(Please turn to page 28) 


Playing in Snow 


Words by Music by 
Nona Keen Duffy Faith Chambers Wilson 
y a happy manner 
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berm ye Tree was very sad. It was night, and the 
tall trees were talking among themselves high 
above his head. 

“Please, what are you talking about?” cried 
Little Tree, rustling his branches. They did not an- 
swer. So tall were the feathery tips of their heads 
that they could not even hear him. 

But a tree that was neither tall nor short replied 
politely, “They are talking about the stars and Low 
Wind.” 

“What is Low Wind saying?” Little Tree asked. 
He knew, as all the trees in the pine grove knew, 
that Low Wind was a teller of tales. Indeed if it 
were not for him they would know very little of 
what went on in the outside world. For the pine 
grove was situated in a wide and stony land on 
the borders of Egypt, the only green spot for many 
miles. 

The medium-sized tree listened. 

“It is sad news,” she murmured. “His voice is 
like mournful music. He tells of a baby and his 
parents who are being driven out of their own 
land.” 

“Why are they being driven out?” asked Little 
Tree, feeling suddenly anxious. He was a baby too, 
even if he was a tree. Suppose he were driven out, 
uprooted ? 

“It is because of the jealousy of a king,” replied 
the other tree. “He is afraid of the baby. Afraid he 
will grow up to be a greater king than he is him- 
self.” 

“What is the king’s name?” Little Tree wanted 
to know. 

The other tree listened. “I can’t tell,” she sighed. 


Small, rosy fingers closed around the cone 


The Littlest Tree 


By R. H. Grenville 


Picture by Lola McColl Russell 
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“They are talking so softly now, and I’m very tired.” 

She made a faint rippling sound with her leaves 
and rested her branches more comfortably. Presently 
she was quite, quite fast asleep. 

Soon the wind lulled and other trees fell silent. 
High overhead a few leafy murmurs continued. 

“It is a bright night,” said one softly. 

“A very bright night,” agreed another. 

“The stars are like petals on a dark stream.” 

“Or jewels on a king’s robe.” 

The trees were talking in poetry. They always 
talk in poetry. If you listen you will hear them. 

Suddenly there was a great stirring in the tops of 
the highest trees. The whispering grew louder and 
louder. Little Tree was so anxious to know what 
was going on that he almost tugged himself out of 
the ground. 

“What are they saying? What is it they see?” he 
pleaded. 

Soon the kind, middle-sized tree answered sleepily: 
“It is some people. A man and a woman coming 
over the open country. The woman has a baby in 
her arms.” 

“Oh!” cried Little Tree. “I wish I could see. I wish ° 
I were taller!” 

“They are coming this way!” squeaked a furze 
bush that was growing at the foot of one of the 
tall trees. “I can see them quite plainly through the 
tree trunks.” 

Sure enough, Little Tree heard a soft plop-plop, 
which was the noise the donkey made as he walked 
on the soft earth. The woman was sitting on the 
donkey, the trees explained. The man was walking 
beside them. He looked very tired. (Turn to page 25) 
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J IMMY was a thin little boy with light hair. He 
lived in a large house on a narrow street. 

Every morning he awoke with a frown on his 
face. He dressed slowly and went to breakfast 
with dirty face and hands. 

One Saturday morning in summer, he woke up 
and looked out the window. He said: “It is hot 
today. I hate this kind of weather.” 

His mother called up the stairway to him: “Jim- 
my, I would like for you to do an errand for me. 
You can play afterward.” 


Please Help 


A Word-Game Story « + « By Alice Woster 
Picture by Dorothy Wagstaff 


Jimmy answered in a cross voice: “I don’t want 
to work. I would rather play first.” 

His mother said: “I am sorry to hear that. I want 
you to go to the grocery store right away.” 

Jimmy put on light clothes, so that he would be 
cool, They were new clothes, but they looked old 
because he had treated them carelessly. 

When he came back from the store he saw some 
of his friends playing down the street. Jimmy had 
few friends. He went down the street and joined 
the children, who were in Susie’s back yard. 

“May I play?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Susie answered. “You may play with us, 
if we ever get started on our game. Everybody 
wants to be the storekeeper, and no one wants to 
be a customer.” 

Jimmy said: “I will be the storekeeper. I 
wouldn't like to be a customer.” 

“You are selfish,” one of the children said to’ 
Jimmy, “and that is why we don’t like to play 
with you.” 

After the other children had gone home, Susie 
asked Jimmy, “May I ride in your new wagon?” 

Jimmy got the wagon and Susie took it to the 
top of a low hill. Then she got in and started 
down the hill. But she was a very little girl and 
she could not steer very well. She ran into a big 
tree. The new wagon was dented. Susie fell out 
on the hard ground. 

Jimmy said: “Susie, I know you did that on. 
purpose! I won’t let you ride in my wagon the 
next time you ask me!” 

Susie cried: “You are a bad boy, Jimmy, and I 
am glad I bumped your wagon!” 

When Jimmy went home, his mother scolded 
him, saying, “I overheard what you said to Susie 
and I am ashamed of you.” 

Jimmy was very unhappy. 

Please help poor, unhappy Jimmy. Read the 
story through again and change each italicized 
word to a word having the opposite meaning. 
Then see what has happened to Jimmy. 
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ITH the mysterious pine- 

apple package under his 
arm, Carl reached the gate well 
ahead of Morris, who was bent on 
catching him. A group of men and 
women in bathing suits, swinging 
their big, bright-colored towels, 
were coming along, and Carl ran 
out through the gate and around 
them. By the time Morris got there 
however, they were all outside in 
front of the gate. Morris tried to 
rush through, as if he thought 


he Pineapple Secreg 


By Gardner Hunting 
Pictures by Edward J. Boecher 


Chapter Two 


lad!” the man said. “Why are 
you after the little boy?” 

And he looked off at Carl, who 
was halfway across the street 
now. “Take somebody your own 
size!” 

Morris reared back as far as he 
could get from the big brown 
body of his captor. 

“Leave me go!” he screamed. 
“He’s got somep’n that’s mine! 
He’s gettin’ away with it! Leave 
me go!” 

Carole was so excited that she 
could hardly think. Carl was get- 
ting away! But Morris was telling 
a lie about the package! Would 
the big young man hold him? She 
ran forward. 

“Oh, it isn’t his! He tried to 
take it away from me!” she cried. 


Suddenly all the grown-up 
bathers were around her, listening 
and looking. And Morris was turn- 
ing on her. She heard him say, “It 
don’t belong to her either! She 
was taking it away from this 
house! Ask her if I’m not telling 
the truth! It don’t belong to her; 
she said so!” 

Carole stared at him, then up at 
the faces of the other people. One 
was a very pretty girl with violet- 
colored eyes; another was a gray- 


they would make way 
for him; but he ran 
squarely against the bare 
legs of a big young man, 
whose skin was as brown 
as a chestnut and whose 
muscles were as stout as 
those of three such boys 
as Morris! The collision 
was such a jolt to Morris 
that it seemed to daze him 
for an instant. 

“Well, where are you 
going in such a hurry?” 
the young man inquired, 
catching hold of Morris’s 
shoulder and holding him 
so that he would not fall. 
And then when Morris 
recovered and tried to jerk 
away, he held on a little. 

“Wait a minute! Wait 
a minute, young fella-me- 
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What the Story Told Last Month 


Carole, Daddy, Mother, and Brother Carl had 
lived in California only a month. One day a 
strange Mexican woman handed Carole a mysteri- 
ous package about the size of a pineapple. She 
gave Carole a dollar to carry the package to a 
house across the street. 

“Don’t open it,” the woman ordered. “Give 
only to Juan Gamboa, and tell nobody. Promise!” 

Carole promised, but when she and Carl 
crossed the street to investigate, it was plain to 
see that there was no one in the large brown 
house. They went around to the back yard but 
no one was there either. Then Carole saw Morris 
Hanney sitting on the back steps looking ugly and 
mean and sour. 

“What you got?” he asked. 

Carole put the package behind her. “It’s not 

mine, Morris!” Carole said. 
“Gimme it!” Morris demanded. 

Carl, behind Carole, caught the package out of 
her hand and ran for the fence. Morris ran after 
him but Carl was a fast runner; he might get 
away! 


haired man who could 
have been her father. The 
brown young man was 
still holding Morris, but 
he let go of him now, as 
Morris stopped struggling 
and made his charge 
against Carole. 

“No,” Carole said, “it 
doesn’t belong to me. But 
he tried to take it away 
from me. And I did not 
take it out of the house. 
I was going to deliver it 
to the house.” 

“Aw!” shouted Morris. 
“Listen to her! There’s 
nobody in the house! No- 
body lives there! She 


wasn’t going to——” 
“Well,” the young man 

said, “I don’t know any- 

thing about it, but——” 
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He stopped and looked from Morris to Carole 
and back again. Then he looked around the way Carl 
had gone; the boy was no longer in sight. 

“Well, I guess the kid is out of your reach for 
now anyway.” He grinned at Morris and started 
on toward the beach. The rest of the party followed 
him. 

Carole turned and started toward home. She 
wanted only to find Carl again. Morris did not 
come after her. He just stood still a moment; then 
sniffed and slowly followed the bathers to the 
beach. 

Carole almost forgot Morris as she crossed the 
avenue on the way home. She was remembering 
that she had promised the Mexican woman not to 
tell anybody about the package, and wondering if 
she had told either Morris or the bathers too much. 
When she reached the other side of the street, she 
looked again for the woman but could not find her. 

“She’s gone!’ Carl’s 
voice said at her elbow. 
She looked around to find 
that he had stepped out 
from a gate in the hedge 
where he had hidden and 
now stood beside her on 
the pavement. 

“What are we going to 
do with her package?” 
Carole asked. “Nobody to 
deliver it to and nobody 
to return it to.” 


“Take it home,” Carl 
suggested practically, 
looking at the paper- 
wrapped package curious- 
ly. “What do you s’pose 
is in it?” 

“I wouldn’t know. May- 
be it’s valuable. It must 
be important. But if we 
take it home we'll have to 
tell Mother about it,” 
Carole said. 

“Well, why not?” Carl 
asked. 

“I promised not to tell 
anybody,” Carole remind- 
ed him. 

“Aw, that doesn’t mat- 
ter. You have to tell now!” 

But Carole was very un- 
comfortable. “I prom- 


ised,” she repeated. 


“Wait a minute! Wait a minute, young fella-me- 
lad!” the man said 


“Aw!” Carl said. But his eyes flickered a little. 
He had heard Daddy talk about keeping a promise; 
that was one of the things that was important in 
their family. 

“What good is the old thing?” Carl said, holding 
the package up again and turning it around. “It 
looks as if it was just one of those gourds that we 
saw in that Mexican street in Los Angeles.” 

“Yes, it might be a gourd,” Carole said. “But it’s 
heavy, and it doesn’t rattle.” 

“It’s not worth anything. It’s a nuisance!” Carl 
pronounced the word carefully. “Let’s throw it 
away!” 

“We can't. It’s not ours. Besides——” 

Carole looked at the dollar in her hand, and 
then showed it to Carl. “Did you know she gave 
me this just to take that thing across the street?” 
she asked. 

Carl eyed the dollar. A dollar would buy lots of 
things you wanted. It was 
fun to earn money so you 
could buy things. 

“Hey!” he said. He al- 
ways said “hey” when he 
did not know what else to 
say. He looked up at Car- 
ole again and then at the 
package once more. 

“We could hide it!” 
Carole said, “and then try 
to find the woman, or 
Juan Gamboa.” 

“How'd you ever find 
‘em?” Carl asked. 

Carole looked back 
across the avenue at the 
strange, vacant house, sit- 
ting among its ragged 
trees. 

“We could write a let- 
ter to Juan Gamboa,” she 
said finally. “If he’s 
moved away, they'd send 
it to him maybe.” 

“Who'd send it?” Carl 
wanted to know. 

“The post office.” 

Carl considered. 
“Where’ll we hide it—I 
mean the nuisance?” 

“The best place would 
be in the yard of the va- 
cant house,” Carole said 
confidently. 
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They both looked back at the house again. 

“Hey!” Carl said. 

The weed-grown dooryard did look like the 
sort of place to hide almost anything. Probably 
no one ever went into the dooryard, though 
many people passed by. Of course Morris 
Hanney probably hung around there. But he 
would never guess that they would bring the 
“nuisance” back and hide it there! Maybe it 
would be smart to find a hiding place in that 
weedy dooryard! 

“Come on!” Carl said. He was always im- 
pulsive, quick to do things. It was he who 
caught hold of Carole’s hand this time and 
pulled with sudden eagerness. 

Carole was persuaded. Together they 
watched for a lull in the traffic on the avenue 
and scudded across again. 

“Let’s look around for Morris first,” Carole 
suggested. So they did. He was nowhere to be 
seen. So they went into the front yard of the 
vacant house and looked for some secret place. 

“Under the porch!” Carl suggested. 

But the only opening under the porch was all 
full of cobwebs, and looked so dirty it was 
discouraging. 

“Let’s bury it!” Carl suggested next. 

But they had no shovel to dig a hole with. 
They looked into the bushes and weeds. But these 
were not thick enough to conceal that pineapple 
thing completely. Carole had begun to think of it as 
“the pineapple present.” 

“Maybe we could get up on the roof,” Carl said, 
looking up at the gables, where it seemed a niche 
might possibly be found that would be invisible 
from the ground. 

“Too hard to climb,” Carole objected. “And peo- 
ple would see us and wonder.” 

Carl stood still, at a loss. “Hey!” he said. 

Then Carole had an idea. At one side of the 
front dooryard stood a small date palm, its trunk 
rough with the stubs of old branches that had been 
cut off, its topknot of fronds spreading wide, and 
it clusters of brown dates showing among them. It 
was a little like a big pineapple itself. And up there 
behind those dates would indeed be a secret place to 
hide something! Carole pointed. 

“Up behind the dates!” she said. 

Carl looked. And then, impulsive as always, he 
ran over to the tree and caught hold of one of the 
gray old branch-stubs that covered the trunk, mak- 
ing it look easy to climb. But the stub broke the 
moment he put his weight on it. And then another 
and another broke the same way. He could not climb 
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Carole carefully raised the little burden up and up 


the palm at all..The stubs were not strong enough. 

“Hey!” Carl said, disgusted. Then he looked up 
into the tree again. “If the dates were any good,” he 
said, “somebody would have climbed up and got 
them.” 

“I suppose they'd be good if they were taken 
care of,” Carole said. “But that’s one reason this 
is a good hiding place. Nobody will climb up there. 
If we just had a pole——” 

“There’s one!” Carl said. And surprisingly enough, 
there was a pole, a long piece of bamboo, like a fish- 
ing pole, lying in the weeds as if it had been cut there. 
It seemed funny—fish poles growing in a dooryard! 

Carole went over and picked it up. In a minute 
she had a plan. She put the small end of the pole 
in among the crisscrossed strings around the pine- 
apple present so that it hung securely. Then after 
looking around to see that nobody was passing just 
then, she carefully raised the little burden up and up, 
lifting the pole hand over hand, till it actually 
reached as high as the dates. 

Both she and Carl laughed a little excitedly; it 
seemed such an easy way to hide what now seemed 
almost like a treasure. 

“Buried treasure!” Carl said. “Buried up a tree!” 

Once Carole nearly dropped the thing because 
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it shook on the pole and threatened to fall off. But 
she steadied it; and all at once there it was, right 
up behind the dates, lodged safely and securely, and 
almost wholly hidden, where it seemed only the 
sharpest glance from somebody who was especially 
looking for it would ever spy it at all. 

Carole let down the pole and looked around again. 
No one was passing. She carried the pole over to the 
fence and dropped it flat in the high grass. When 
she came back she and Carl both looked up at the 
house. The window-eyes seemed to be watching 
sleepily. But they were blank, dull eyes now. 

“I guess it’s safe,” Carole said, looking again at 
the tiny corner of the paper parcel she could see 
behind the dates. “Now if a letter will just find 
Juan Gamboa 

She had put the dollar into her pocket. She took 
it out now to make sure it was safe. 

“Let’s go and buy me a new magnifying glass,” 
Carl said. 

“Oh, we can’t do that! We can’t spend it—any- 
way until we have earned it,” Carole said. 

“Then let’s go home and write to Juan Gamboa,” 
said Carl practically. 

The vacant house they left behind, and the yard 
with the pineapple present hidden in a tree. 


WIE: 


Morris had the crisscrossed strings off the package 


They lived in a lovely white house on a corner, 
only two blocks from the shore. When they reached 
home they found only Millie, working in the kitch- 
en. Mother was out. So Carole got paper and a pen 
at Mother’s desk. After careful thought she pains- 
takingly wrote: 

“Dear Juan Gamboa: We have something for 
you that somebody sent. But you’re not there. Please 
come after it to the house where you used to live, 
but write to us when you will be there so we can 
meet you. Carl and Carole Haynes.” 

She added their address. Then on an envelope 
addressed to the vacant house she wrote “Please for- 
ward,” just as she had seen Daddy do on letters 
that had to be forwarded. 

“Daddy and Mother will see his letter if he an- 
swers,” Carl pointed out. 

“Well, we'll just say it’s a secret,” 
“They won't make us tell.” 

They put a three-cent stamp on the letter. ‘He 
may be in Los Angeles, or San Diego, or Mexico 
somewhere,” Carole said. 

“We could put an ad in the paper too,” Carl 
suggested. 

“Yes, we could, but it would cost money,” Carole 
said. 


Carole said. 


“You've got a dollar!’ Carl reminded her. 

It seemed to be a good idea. Carole thought 
it would be right to use part of the dollar, given 
them to deliver the package, for the purpose’ 
of trying to deliver it. She was a little doubtful 
that the letter would ever find Juan Gamboa. 
And if the package was valuable or important, 
they must do their best to get it to the rightful 
owner. 


They finally decided to advertise. To get 
the bus and go way downtown to the news- 
paper office was another new experience. They 
had to ask where the office was, but they 
found it. Then it was simple to arrange for 
their advertisement. A nice girl helped them 
write it, and it did not cost all of the dollar to 
put it in the paper one time. When it was 
written, it read: “Juan Gamboa, we have some- 
thing of value to deliver to you. Write X-10, 
care of this paper.” 


The mystery suddenly loomed larger than 
ever as the girl in the newspaper office showed 
them their advertisement written out. Who was 
this Juan Gamboa whom they must find? What 
was the strange pineapple present they must 
deliver? Why hadn’t the Mexican woman deliv- 
ered it herself? Why had she disappeared 
after she had given it to them to deliver? How 
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Happy 


Thoughts 


If you will memorize the happy thought 
for the week you will find it helpful. 
Say it when you first wake up in the 
morning and repeat it to yourself each 
time you think of it through the day. 


For the week of January 3 


I’m thankful for a brand-new 
year 

To fill with work and love and 
cheer. 


For the week of January 10 


Each day I'll do a kindly deed 
To help someone who is in need. 


For the week of January 17 


Pll be unselfish, friendly too; 
I'll speak words that are good 
and true. 


For the week of January 24 


If I hear things that are unkind, 
Pil quickly put them out of 
mind. 


For the week of January 31. 


Pll do my best with every task, 
But first the help of God I'll 
ask 


strange it was to have to do some- 
thing, and not tell anybody—not 
even Daddy and Mother—just be- 
cause they had promised! And 
yet it did not seem wrong to do it. 
“It is an obligation,” Carole said, 
and Carl repeated it after her. 

They went back home on the 
bus. The advertisement had cost 
sixty-nine cents, and the bus fares 
were five cents each, for each ride. 
That made eighty-nine cents alto- 
gether, so they had only eleven 
cents left out of the dollar. This 
made them feel still more the ob- 
ligation to keep their promise to 
the Mexican woman. 
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They got off the bus near the 
vacant house, around which cen- 
tered their whole adventure, and 
went to look again at the little 
corner of the paper-covered parcel 
up among the dates. 

“Hey! We have dates with it!” 
Carl said. But it seemed funny, 
suddenly, to Carole that she was 
not afraid of those staring win- 
dows now. Was it because she 
was not thinking of being afraid? 
She was too busy thinking about 
other things. 

When they stood near the palm 
tree and looked up, they were 
startled all over again. 

“Why,” Carl exclaimed breath- 
lessly, ‘‘it’s not there! It’s gone!” 

Carole could not see it either. 
Her heart gave a big throb, and 
then seemed to stand still. Then 
she ran quickly to get the pole. 
Maybe the treasure had just 
dropped down out of sight be- 
hind the dates. But the pole was 
gone too! Gone! Both the hidden 
package and the pole! They had 
vanished! 

But she had hardly made sure 
of this before suspicion leaped 
up in her mind. This was not so 
much of a mystery; the evidence 
was plain that somebody had 
found that package and used the 
pole to get it out of the tree, some- 
body who must have spied on 
them when they hid it! There was 
no doubt at all in Carole’s mind 
who that somebody was! 

As soon as she had thought this 
through she started suddenly and 
ran around the house, with Carl 
after her. There in the back yard 
lay the bamboo pole on the brown 
grass, with its shaper end extend- 
ed like a pointer toward the steps! 
And on the steps sat Morris Han- 
ney, with the mysterious package 
in his hands! 

Morris had the crisscrossed 
strings off the package and was 
unrolling the paper. He looked up 
and grinned impishly at Carl and 


By Rosaleen Schmutz 


Recess is the time 
We trade apples and candy 
And anything else 
With anyone handy; 
When everyone eats 
Some kind of a lunch, 
And the noise you hear 
Is crunch, crunch, crunch; 
When whatever you’ve got 
You share with your 
friends— 
And your bag is all empty 
When recess time ends! 


a 


Carole. Out of the paper into his 
hand rolled an earthen jar, painted 
in bright colors, with a small neck. 
Apparently its little stopper was 
sealed into its neck. 

“Hump!” Morris said, turning 
the little jar around in his hands. 
“Must have something of value 
in it. All sealed up!” 

Neither Carl nor Carole could 
say anything. Carole felt sick. The 
package had been entrusted to 
her. It was her duty to protect it! 

“Guess I'll find out what’s in it,” 
Morris said. Carole let out a little 
scream, as he raised the jar and 
struck it on the edge of the porch. 
It broke quite easily. Several pieces 
fell apart, and out rolled the 
queerest contents. Carl and Carole 
would never have guessed such a 
thing could be sealed up inside 
the jar, for they could not see how 
anybody could possibly have got 
it inside!” 

(To be continued.) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


APPY New 
Year, fellow 
collectors! All the 
Wee Wispom staff 
are hoping that San- 
ta Claus brought you 
some fine new 
stamps for your col- 
lection. 

The words “Happy New 
Year” are printed on many of 
our Christmas greeting cards, 
but did you know that one of 
our South American neighbors, 
Paraguay, printed them on 


Roland 


Rexroth 


year, we have to add 
an extra day to Feb- 
ruary every fourth or 
eighth year,. which 
we call a leap year. 
The leap year is 
omitted in years end- 
ing in even hun- 
dreds, unless they are divisible 
by four hundred. For example, 
the year 2000 will be a leap 
year, but the year 1900 was not 
a leap year. 

The Gregorian calendar was 
worked out by a man named 
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some of its stamps several years 
ago? Of course, since Spanish is the official language 
of Paraguay, the stamps bear the overprint in Span- 
ish, ‘Feliz Ato Nuevo,” which means “Happy New 
Year.” The Paraguayan stamp that we illustrate is 
one of two that were issued in 1932, and the follow- 
ing year a series of five stamps overprinted with a 
similar inscription was issued. These stamps are not 
very expensive, and they would be an interesting 
addition to your collection this year. 


Look carefully at the first of the two Guatemalan 
stamps that we are illustrating. Can you distinguish 
the calendar that is shown on it? 


This calendar is probably the most ancient calen- 
dar in existence, and was originated by the Maya 
Indians of Mexico and Central America thousands 
of years ago. No one can tell for certain just how 
old this calendar is, but it is generally supposed to 
be more than three thousand years old. 


The encyclopedia tells us that the word calen- 
dar has two meanings, one a systematic division of 
time into years, months, weeks, and days, and the 
other a register or record of these divisions. The 
calendar that we see hanging on the wall is a register 
of the days and months as they occur throughout the 
year. 


Our system for telling time nowadays is called the 
Gregorian calendar. It recognizes the length of a 
solar year (the period of time required for the 
earth to revolve around the sun) as being 365 days, 
5 hours, 49 minutes, and 12 seconds. This year is 
divided into twelve months varying in length from 
twenty-eight to thirty-one days. Because the solar 
year is almost six hours longer than the calendar 


Ghiraldi, an Italian physician, 
and first adopted by order of Pope Gregory XIII in 
1582. Not all the European countries used it im- 
mediately, and not until 1752 did England adopt it. 
Russia has never adopted it, but still uses the old 
Julian calendar, which was put into use by Julius 
Caesar. 


The Mayan calendar sounds quite complicated to 
us nowadays. It divided the solar year into eighteen 
months of twenty days each and one short month of: 
five days. Each of the twenty days of the month 
had a name just as our days of the week have a 
name. These day names were combined with a series 
of numbers from one to thirteen. Then every period 
of fifty-two years was called a ‘Calendar Round” 
and identified by some special kind of mark or sym- 
bol. Scientists who have studied the Mayan calen- 
dar system say that it is extremely accurate, and that 
by using it correctly a person can identify any par- 
ticular day in a period of sixty-five million years. 


The Maya Indians were highly civilized, and the 
ruins of their great cities are found in many places 
in Mexico and the Central American countries. No 
one today knows just when these cities were aban- 
doned, but they are covered by a dense jungle which 
is almost uninhabited. 


The other Guatemalan stamp that we illustrate 
shows a famous Mayan monolith er stone monument. 
It is called the ‘Monolith of Quirigua,” from the 
name of the jungle in which it was discovered some 
years ago. On this huge block of stone are carved 
symbols and inscriptions that are supposed to be a 
record of persons and incidents that have played a 
part in the history of the Maya race. 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This js the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 


They also declare it for others 


whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too, 

All things I am, can do, and 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobhaus. 
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Thanktul 


Heart 


By Bula Hahn 


Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


HEN Jesus walked 

the country roads 
with His disciples, He 
often stopped to talk with 
people who came to see 
and hear Him. Sometimes 
He talked to a group in 
an open field, sometimes 
on the side of a moun- 
tain, sometimes by the sea- 


“Stand up,” Jesus said, “and go about your daily tasks.” 


shore. Frequently at such 
times Jesus healed the 
sick, the lame, and the 
blind. 

One time in a certain 
city a man who was ill 
with leprosy came seeking 
Jesus. The leper had heard 
that Jesus was able to heal 
all kinds of diseases. At 
that time doctors thought 
leprosy was incurable, and 
all people who had the 
disease were shunned and 
despised. They were made 
to live in isolated places. When 
the leper saw Jesus passing with 
His disciples, he fell on his face 
and cried out to Jesus, saying, 
“Lord, if You will, You can make 
me whole.” 

Jesus heard the man’s cry and 
He went over to the place where 
he lay on the ground. Jesus put 
out His hand and touched him. “I 
will make you whole,” He said. 
“Be clean from disease.” Imme- 
diately the leprosy left the man 
and he stood up. 


Jesus told the man not to 
spread the news of his healing in 
a boastful manner but to go in- 
stead and show himself to the 
priests. According to the law of 
Moses and the custom of the tem- 
ple, he was also supposed to make 
an offering in appreciation of his 
healing. People knew that when 
a leper was healed it was by an 
act of God and not through hu- 
man help. So it was the law that a 
leper when healed, must go to the 
priests and make an offering or 
sacrifice before he would be per- 
mitted to mingle again with other 
people or go home to his family. 

But after this man had been 
healed he forgot the request of 
Jesus not to tell others of his heal- 
ing. He told everyone he met that 
Jesus, the man preaching the new 
doctrine, had healed him. So the 
crowds following Jesus became 
greater and greater. People came, 
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the interested, the curious, the 
faultfinders. 

When later Jesus and His dis- 
ciples were traveling across the 
country toward Jerusalem they 
passed through Samaria. The Sa- 
maritans and the Jews were ene- 
mies, but Jesus loved all people. 
As He entered a certain village ten 
lepers, some of them Jews and 
some of them Samaritans, came 
out to meet Jesus. They stood afar 
off since lepers were not allowed 
to come near other people for fear 
of spreading the dreaded disease. 
But at the sight of Jesus the ten 
men lifted up their voices and 
cried loudly, “Jesus, Master, have 
mercy on us.” 


Jesus saw the men grouped to- 
gether, standing away from the 
crowd. His heart was touched at 
their sad plight. He told them as 
He had told the other leper, “Go, 
show yourselves to the priests.” 

Now a leper was not supposed 
to show himself to the priests un- 
til after his healing had taken 
place. The ten men were still lep- 
ers when Jesus told them to go to 
the priests. They could have said: 
“We are not yet healed. The 
priests will not let us come near 
them.” 

But instead the ten men did 
Jesus’ bidding without question. 
As they trudged their way through 
back streets and alleyways, be- 
cause they were not allowed else- 
where, a change came over them. 
When they reached the priests they 
had been cleansed of their leprosy. 

With glad and joyful hearts 
they made their offerings. They 
could now mingle with other peo- 
ple in the streets and in their 
homes, and they could attend wor- 
ship in the Temple. They could 
take up again the daily tasks that 
they had once loved. Life had a 
new meaning for them. Nine of 
the men hurried away to tell their 
families and friends of their good 
fortune. 


But the heart of one 
man, a Samaritan, was so 
warmed and thrilled with 
the experience of having 
been healed by Jesus that 
he did not leave the Tem- 
ple with the others. He 
looked at his hands. The 
flesh was firm and smooth. 
He stretched forth his 
arms and felt the surge 
of returned strength. His 
eyes brightened and 
glowed with eagerness. 
He thought lovingly of 
the Master who had 
healed him. 


He turned and ran 
from the Temple. He hur- 
ried out and joined the 
throng that followed 
Jesus. He must see the 
Master while He was still 


In Wintertime 


By Ida Tyson Wagner 


I’m glad, dear God, 
For warm cozy nooks 
Where I can play games 
And read storybooks; 
Or whittle, or dream 
Of ships at sea, 
And think little thoughts 
That come to me. 


near. He wanted to tell 
Jesus what his healing meant to 
him. He wanted to glorify the 
God that Jesus was teaching peo- 
ple to worship. He wanted to 
thank Jesus for giving him a clean 
body! 

When the man reached Jesus he 
fell down at His feet and cried 
out his thanks. Jesus spoke kindly 
to the man. “Stand up,” He said, 
“and go about your daily tasks. 
Your faith has made you whole.” 

Jesus then asked him: ‘Were 
you not one of ten men who were 
healed? Where are the other 
nine?” But in all that throng the 
other men could not be found. 

At another time Jesus told His 
disciples that it was not enough 
for a man simply to pay wages to 
those who served him. A man 
should be thankful for the good 
work done for him. He should be 
thankful to those who help to 
bring him comfort. He should 
show his thankfulness by friendly, 
sincere, helpful appreciation. 

A thankful heart is a happy 


heart. A happy heart is a heart: 


filled with goodness and love. A 


heart filled with goodness and 
love is a heart expressing the 
teachings of Jesus. 

The little words “Thank you,” 
when spoken sincerely, work like | 
magic. To the postman who brings 
you an unexpected letter or your 
favorite magazine, regardless of 
rain or snow, say, “Thank you.” 
Watch his eyes light up with 
pleasure because he was able to 
serve you. To the man who drives 
the bus in which you ride say, 
“Thank you for a safe journey.” 
See him smile with happiness at 
your appreciation of his efforts. 
To the teacher who reminds you of 
your mistakes say: ‘Thank you 
for your kindness. I will try to 
do better next time.” Watch that 
teacher go out of the way to help 
you. 

Each morning let us thank God 
for the beginning of another day, 
a day in which we can put what- 
ever we wish: helpfulness, cour- 
age, smiles, laughter, good words, 
good deeds, effort. Each night let 
us thank God for His watchful 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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He 


Trom his nearest 
4 eye and thought, I’m 


Tar too old to cry 3 so he 
swallowed hard and counted 


his Toes; he sniffed just once and 


wiped his nose. Then he hooted hopetully. 
e hooted 


again with 

all his might! 
And back trom the 
moon and downthrough 
the soll call came, 
a toot ng noLe that seemed 


rom a golden throat. 


to come 


Perhaps 
gently 
muted bars 
were only echoes 
fromthe stars; per 
haps they came di- 
rect to him Trom the 


little owl in the moon! 
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The Tractor Driver 


By John Maynard Letchford 
(11 years) 
Theodore, Qid., Australia 


Slowly yet surely I drive, 
Slowly round the paddock, 
For it is on this land I thrive, 
And I prefer the tractor to the 
mattock. 


The tractor pulls a heavy load 
With the combine the seeds to sow, 
But when I travel on the dusty road 
I hurry where I go. 


When the tractor driver has finished 
his work 
And he is bound for home, 
Dark shadows begin to lurk 
Where he has turned the loam. 


But he will still work on 

For he is the nation’s thriver; 
Ever till the world has gone 

We will remember the tractor driver, 

a 

Editor’s Note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age, Be sure that the 
contribution you send in is your very 
own composition. Copied material is 
sure to be recognized and proper credit 
must be given in a later issue. This 
humiliates the sender and is embarrass- 
ing to us. A note from a teacher or one 
of your parents stating that the poem 
or story is original with you must ac- 
company your contribution, otherwise 
the judges will not consider it. Every 
contribution is read carefully, and as 
many of the best ones are selected for 
publication as there is room for. 

Address all letters to Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo. Be sure to give your name, age, 
and address. A guild membership card 
is sent to each child whose composition 
is published, as well as a compli- 
mentary copy of the magazine in which 
it appears. We regret that we cannot 
acknowledge or return unused con- 
tributions. 
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My Store 


By Helen Hansen (10 years) 
Kenosha, Wis. 


When I get big and have a store 

I'll have a million things or more. 

The things I'll have will be big and 
small, 

And even short and very tall. 

I'll have lollipops, red and orange and 


purple, 
And in the center there will be a cherry 
circle! 


Our Slide 


By Joy Delker (6 years) 
Greene, Iowa 


On our playground is a slide, 

Very shiny, long, and wide; 

Up to the top with a skip and a jump; 

Down I shoot with a bump, bump, 
bump! 


Oh, I do think it is so much fun 

To play on the slide when my work is 
done; 

So I do my work well every day, 

Then hurry to the slide to play. 


a 
My Rescue 


By Elisabeth de Violini (9 years) 
Burbank, Calif. 


One morning I found myself on a 
tile roof. I saw a lady come out of the 
house to get the morning paper. I 
miaowed. The lady looked up in sur- 

rise. 

“Oh!” she said. “There is a little 
kitten.” Then she went back into the 
house. 

I wondered what would ha next. 
Soon she came back. She had her little 
girl with her. 

The lady pointed up at me and said, 


“Look at the little kitten I found.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the little girl. ‘““May 
I get her down and keep her?” 

Her mother said, “Yes.” 

The little girl ran into the house 
and came out on the balcony. She just 
got me before I fell to the terrace be- 
low. She took me downstairs into the 
kitchen, where shé gave me a bow! of 
milk to drink. 

That night I slept in the house. In 
the morning I was the first one to 
wake up. I blinked my eyes and looked 
around wondering if I had been 
dreaming, but next to me I saw that 
very nice little girl who had rescued 
me the day before. 


Happy Children 


By Mary Ann Chambers (9 years) 
Hiko, Nev. 


Summer has gone; 

School has come; 

The bell is ringing; 

Voices are singing; 

Children are running; 

Books are bumping; 

Leaves are dropping. 

Children are happy; 

They stop to say hello 

As they go to and fro. 

Their cheeks are bright and gay 
“For school is here,’’ they say. 


The Moon 


By Wayne Hunt (10 years) 
Glendale, Calif. 


When the moon shines it laughs, and 
the stars laugh too, 

For the moon is having fun a-shining 
through ; 

But when the sun comes out, way up 
high, 

The stars and moon must leave the sky. 
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Playing Safe 


By Betty Gene Thomas (10 years) 
Sulphur Springs, Tex. 


One day Johnny and Jenny, the 
six-year-old Clark twins, were walk- 
ing home from school. They had just 
been going to school a week and of 
course they did not know much about 
safety. That was bad because it hap- 
pened that just as they started to cross 
Central Avenue, a very busy avenue, 
a truck came along. As it was going 
quite slowly Johnny and Jenny wanted 
to “hitch” a ride. But just as they ran 
into the street their big brother Bill 
rode up on his bicycle. 

“Hey! Hold on,” cried Bill. 

The children were so surprised to 
hear their brother's voice that they 
stopped right in the middle of the 
street. 

“Get back on the sidewalk,” cried 
Bill. 

The twins did just as Bill told them 
to do. Then Bill explained how they 
might have been hurt. 

That night Johnny and Jenny learned 
all about safety from Bill. 

The next day the pupils in the 
twins’ room started a safety club, and 
now Johnny and Jenny always play 


safe. 
Fairies 


By Shirley Wood (13 years) 
Snow Road Station, Ont., Canada 


In fairyland the fairies 
Each wears a silver gown, 
And ail the blankets in the land 
Are made of eider down. 


Their houses are made of silver, 
The chimneys are made of gold, 
And all the windows are made of glass 
To keep out the frost and cold. 


The fairies all have gliders 
And fly about the sky; 

They wave at the pretty clouds 
As they go sailing by. 


They paint the little flowers 
And the leaves upon the trees; 
They paint them pretty colors 
And dry them in the breéze. 


The fairies never go to bed, 
But dance about at night. 
They fly right past your window, 
But stay out of your sight. 
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Snowflakes 


By Winona Woodrick (12 years) 
Shallow Water, Kans. 


Little snowflakes fall 
Softly on the ground, 

Soft and gay and fluttery, 
Without a single sound. 


Pretty snowflakes fall, 
Fall all day and night; 
Shaped like stars and flowers. 
It’s a pretty sight! 


Merry snowflakes fall, 
Fall so soft and light— 
Merry like the glorious star 
The shepherds once did sight! 


a 
Tree Sights 


By Mary Lewis Tallichet (12 years) 
Starkville, Miss. 


There are the funniest things to see 

High up in the old oak tree! 

The neighbor's clothes are hung on a 
line— 


Some of them look very fine. 


High up in that old oak tree, 

Far over the meadow I can see 

The meadow brook, all nice and light, 
Reflecting things all shining bright. 


I can see what people do, 

Working, playing the whole day 
through; 

But for me, I prefer to sit in the tree 

And look at the sights there are to see. 


The children pass me on the ground; 
They don’t see me or think I’m around. 
I call to them, “Hello, down there!” 
They call back, ‘‘Come, go to the fair.” 


But I shake my head and tell them no, 

For a lot of reasons they don’t know. 

For me, I prefer to sit in the old oak 
tree 

And look at the sights there are to see. 


Sun and Rain 


By James Francisco (7 years) 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


I was playing out in the rain one day, 

When all of a sudden the sun came out 
to stay. 

The sun said: “Put away your umbrella. 

You don’t need it now, young fella.” 


The Traveling Smile 


By Effie Maxine Amdor (13 years) 
Le Roy, 


This is the story of the traveling smile 
Well-known for being so mild, 
And so on its way it went one day 

To the lips of a sleeping child. 


When the mother came in to feed the 
babe 

She was tired and feeling quite blue, 

But seeing the smile of her peaceful 
child 

She just couldn’t help smiling too. 


And then the discouraged husband 
came home— 
At the office all had gone wrong— 
And seeing the joy of his wife and his 
bo 


y 
He carried the smile right along. 


So the man was happy that afternoon 
As he returned to resume his work; 
The traveling smile lingered a while, 
Then passed to the boss and the 
clerk. 


From clerk to customer, customer to 
friend, 
And so down the line it went. 
And to every fellow a cheerful hello 
And an encouraging smile was sent. 


So from the bed of a sleeping child 
It spread for hundreds of miles, 
And the sun once more shone as be- 

fore— 
This time on thousands of smiles. 


That night the smile returned to its 
home; 
The work for the day had been done. 
“If I go any distance, I need some 
assistance, 
And the help of everyone.” 
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School 


By Joyce Rochester (12 years) 
Hiko, Nev. 


I’m very glad when school starts 
Because I want to know 

About the people of yesterday, 
Who came here long ago. 


School is a place where you go 
To learn how to read and write; 
To learn what’s good or bad, 
And separate wrong from right. 
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Bo. GLANCED up from the bulbs he was 
planting. Tomorrow would be New Year's 
Day. He supposed he should look ahead and plan 
for the kind of man he wanted to be, just as nature 
plans for fruits and flowers. A narcissus has to be 
planted in winter if it is to burst into dazzling white 
stars by Easter, Bob thought. Boys ought to be do- 
ing the things that make them grow into worth-while 
men. 

Over the bowls of brown-skinned bulbs Bob 
scowled through the window at the snow-covered 
countryside. There was so much noise in the Roost 
that it was hard for him to think. 

He turned from the window. Chink and Coralee 
and Red were gone for the holidays, but Teddy 
Malone was twirling the dials of Chink’s old radio. 
Bob had brought Teddy to the Roost one evening 
after school, and since then Teddy had come in 
whenever he felt like it, sometimes disturbing every- 
one, as he was doing now. 

David and Kegs watched Teddy sourly but said 
nothing, for they considered him Bob’s guest. 

Andy looked up from the model plane he was 
making. 

“What's the music, Teddy?” he asked good- 
naturedly. 

“I don’t know,” said Teddy, “but it’s pretty.” 

“It’s Mendelssohn’s ‘Spring Song,” growled 
Kegs. “If you'd tune it down, you could hear birds 
singing and water rippling over rocks and—well, 
most anything that’s light and happy, like spring. 
And I could get something done!” 

Andy shot Bob a look that said, “Someone ought 
to tell this fellow something!” 

But all he said was: “Grandpa Van Orden thinks 
if a person has to shout to make people listen to 
him, he either hasn’t much to say or he’s the kind 
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Snowslide for 


New Year's 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


that no one wants to listen to. Maybe it’s the same 
with music. When it’s good, folks will listen, even 
if it’s only a whisper.” 

“And like it better!” David added. 

Teddy laughed. “If a thing’s good, the more I 
can get of it the better!” 

He turned the dial louder, and the Roost roared 
with sound. 

Kegs stared at him angrily. Kegs had won the 
local contest for the best patriotic music written by a 
school boy or girl, and when Teddy came, he had 
been making four copies of his song for the judges 
of the State contest. 

Bob picked up the hand ax he had.been given for 
Christmas. He felt responsible for Teddy and the 
confusion he was making, and he knew that when 
Teddy thought he was having a good time, he would 
keep right on, no matter how much he annoyed 
others. 

“Come on, Teddy,” he said. “Let’s hike to the 
woods and see what we can find. I want to try out 
this ax.” 

Teddy grabbed his hat and shouted: “O. K., 
Bobby! Let’s go!” 

He started toward the door, forgetting the radio, 
but Bob snapped it off as he passed. 

“I’ve been reading some books by Charles G. D. 
Roberts and Ernest Thompson Seton,” he said as 
they started through the snow to the Hanlevy farm 
and the wooded tract above the cut. ‘““They tell about 
animals getting buried under snow like this.” 

“Crazy! Why would they want to get into stuff 
like this?” asked Teddy. 

Teddy kicked at the snow that came almost to 
their knees on the level and was deeper in the low- 
lands. Yesterday’s sun had melted it a little, and 
last night the north wind had frozen the top into a 
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hard thin crust of ice that glowed like silver in the 
sunlight and crackled against their feet and legs. 


“They hide in the snow to get out of the wind and 
keep warm,” said Bob. “When it freezes, they're 
prisoners unless they can tunnel to a place where 
there hasn’t been much freezing.” 

Teddy put his hands to his mouth, making a cylin- 
der of them, and yelled with all his might. 

A long-legged jackrabbit bounded out from some- 
where, fell into a drift, and scrambled madly to get 
out, only to dig itself in deeper. 

“Crazy!” Teddy shouted. But Bob leaped down 
beside it and Teddy followed. Helping the rabbit 
out was fun. 

“I wish I could scare up another one!” Teddy 
chuckled as the rabbit bounded away. 

He began to shout again, louder and louder. 

“Cut it out, Teddy,” Bob said at last. “We might 
hear all sorts of things if you’d be still.” 

“T'm satisfied,” said Teddy. “I’m having fun!” 

“Why don’t you go to the right and let me go 
to the left for a while,’ Bob suggested. “Then we'd 

both be happy.” 
“OQ. KY!’ said Teddy. “If I scare up more rabbits, 
I'll call you.” 

They parted, but Bob could not get out of the 


way to help Teddy 


Bob’s mind flashed here and there, trying to find some 


range of Teddy's voice. He turned down a slope 
while Teddy went up it. As he tramped beside a 
shallow bank, he began to hear cracklings and 
swishings and snappings. The wind was breaking the 
ice and snow on the boughs, and small animals were 
scurrying through the undergrowth on ice that 
would break under heavier ones. 

A persistent scratching sounded on his right. He 
scrambled toward it. It seemed to come from under 
the snow. His foot plunged through the ice crust 
and showed a tiny tunnel, just like one he had been 
reading about! 

He looked over the snow, wondering in what di- 
rection the small creature was trying to tunnel. 
Kneeling, he put an ear first to one side of the 
broken tunnel and then to the other. The animal that 
made the scratching sound must not be far away. 
But he could hear nothing except the faint shouts of 
Teddy in the distance. He paid no attention. Teddy 
liked to shout, so let him! 

Bob climbed the slope to a clump of horse chest- 
nuts and cut a stick with a single blow from his ax. 
Trimming it as he went, he returned to the tunnel 
in the snow. 

“If that animal heard me and stopped work,” he 
told himself, “I might find out which direction it 
came from by drawing a circle in the snow 
with this stick around my break in its tunnel. 
From that I can go to where it is hiding.” 

He made a wide circle and cut through the 
tunnel only once. 

“It probably thought I was a fox,” Bob 
grinned. “So it’s my guess it’s waiting over 
there somewhere.” 

Beginning where he stepped through the tun- 
nel, Bob thrust his stick under the ice crust to 
the left, and began lifting. 

Dimly he heard Teddy calling and won- 
dered how he could keep it up so long. Then at 
last he heard the scratching sound again, 
harsh as the scraping of wings against snow- 
roughened ice. The next break showed a small 
shadow only inches away. Bob dropped his 
stick and thrust his hand toward it, dragging 
out a feathered body, a grouse! 

“Wait till Teddy sees you!” he cried de- 
lighted. 

The grouse fluttered weakly but made no cry. 
Bob cradled it in one arm and half-covered 
it with the other, trying to shelter it. 

“Hey, Teddy!” he called as he started up 
the hill. “Teddy!” 

Teddy, he thought, could not be far ahead 
of him, unless he had changed his course 
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again; for the hill ended in a cut that the highway 
engineers had made when they put the road through 
the hill. The cut was deep, probably a hundred feet, 
and much too steep to climb. 

“Teddy!” he called again; and someone hallooed 
faintly. 

The sound did not come from the right or the 
left. Bob climbed on breathlessly. The trail led him 
straight up to the edge of the cut and stopped. 

Bob knew what had happened. Teddy had gone 
hallooing up the hill, more interested in the noise 
he was making than in anything else. It did not oc- 
cur to him that the snow might have blown over the 
cut and clung, little by little, to its edge until it 
had built a false edge out over the cut. 

Teddy never wasted time thinking. He was always 
too busy having fun. So he had walked out on what 
he thought was earth, but what was only snow, and 
he might have started an avalanche that would bury 
him under a crushing weight of ice and snow. 

Bob opened his arms and let the grouse fly away. 
He could not be hampered by a bird now. 

Near the edge of the cut, the snow showed a 
break, probably where Teddy had plunged through, 
and the dull brown earth was bare. Bob threw him- 
self flat and crept forward, making sure that no 
misstep would throw him into the cut too. 

At the edge of the cut he looked down. There 
almost nine feet below him, he saw Teddy, half- 
buried in snow. The boy’s face was ghastly with 
fright. 

“Get me out of here, Bob!” he cried. “Get me 


out before the rest of this snow gives way!” 

Bob’s mind flashed here and there, trying to find 
some way to help Teddy. If he had a rope, lifting 
him from the cut would be easy. But if he went home 
for one, he might return to find Teddy buried under 
a snowslide. 

“Wait a minute!” he called. “I'll be back to help 
you. 

Bob pushed himself away from the cut and rose. 
Hurrying downhill, he scanned the trees until he 
found a limb that was long and fairly straight, with 
side branches shooting from it. 

He tore his clothing and scuffed his hands climb- 
ing the tree, but he had to have that limb. 

With his hand ax, he hacked it off and trimmed 
it roughly into the shape of a ladder something like 
a fireman’s pompier ladder, leaving the stumps of 
the side branches to serve as rungs. Then he dragged 
it to the cut. 

“Teddy!” he called. “I’m going to put this limb 
down. Take good hold of it, and don’t let go. I'll 
hold this end; but be careful, don’t pull me down!” 

Slowly the long limb nosed into the snow beside 
Teddy. It sank six inches and stopped as though 
it had reached a solid base while it still stood 
well above Bob and the bank. 

“Easy!” Bob warned him as Teddy grabbed at it. 
“Don’t start an avalanche.” 

Bob held the main limb firm against the top of 
the bank to give it all the support he could, and 
watched Teddy draw himself onto it. 

“Pull some snow around the base,” he exclaimed 


Tiny and Tim 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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when at last Teddy stood on the 
lowest of the side branches. “It'll 
help steady it so it won’t swing 
when you're climbing.” 

“Ready?” Teddy called at last; 
and Bob answered, “Ready!” 

Laboriously Teddy climbed to 
the opposite side branch, and the 
whole limb pulled against Bob. 
Each time the weight shifted the 
pull changed. Here and there 
snow loosened and pebbled down, 
but step by step Teddy rose to- 
ward the top. 

His head came to a level with 
Bob's. 

“You're going to have to climb 
over me,” Bob said, almost breath- 
less. “I can’t let go or move. So 
watch your step.” 

Teddy did not answer. His face 
was white, and his lips pressed to 
a line. When he reached for the 
highest side branch, Bob saw that 
his hands trembled. But there was 
nothing Bob could do to help him, 
except hold onto the limb and lie 
still. 

Teddy was above Bob now. 

“I’m coming!” he cried. 

The limb jerked out of Bob’s 
hands, and he shot forward, only 
to be pinned down; for Teddy 
had landed on him. 

Bob’s breath went out with a 
“Whoof”! The limb swung away 
from the bank and toppled, tear- 
ing loose the snow Teddy had put 
at its base. With a long, loud hiss, 
a part of the icy bank slid down 
into the ditch beside the highway. 
But Teddy was safe! 

Awkwardly he crawled off Bob 
onto the bank. Gingerly Bob 
backed away from the cut. 

Both boys lay on the snow, si- 
lent with exhaustion, until Teddy 
panted: “Why didn’t you come 
sooner, Bob? I called and called. I 
thought you’d never hear me!” 

Bob smiled at him wearily. “I’m 
sorry, Teddy. I thought you were 
just yelling to hear yourself yell.” 

Teddy drew himself up to a sit- 
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ting position. He grinned back 
at Bob sheepishly. 

“I guess I ought to cut out the 
rough stuff for New Year's. I 
might have been like the shepherd 
boy who kept yelling, “Wolf! 
Wolf!’ just to get the men to run 
to him. They got tired of it, and 
when the wolf really came and 
attacked him, no one was there to 
help him. Some people believe in 
turning over a new leaf on New 
Year's Day. Do you?” 

Bob nodded. 

“Sure,” he said. “On New 
Year’s Day and a lot of other 
times too!” 
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The Littlest Tree 


(Continued from page 8) 


Little Tree heard the man’s 
voice. How tired it sounded! If 
only he could do something for 
them! But of course that was im- 
possible. He was only a little tree, 
and he was rooted very firmly in, 
the ground. 

The little group halted. The 
woman got down from the don- 
key, holding the baby very close 
and looking tenderly into its face. 
The man bent low and came into 
the grove among the trees. Little 
Tree shivered with excitement. 
He would see them after all! He 
would see them better even than 
any of the others! 

Soon the man stopped. He tied 
the donkey loosely to an old 
stump. The woman and the baby 
followed the man. Little Tree was 
breathless. How beautiful the 
woman was! What a lovely baby! 
What a lovely, tiny, golden-haired 
baby! 

The man, whom his wife called 
Joseph, spread a cloak right un- 
der Little Tree. The woman sat 
upon it. She rested her back 
against Little Tree’s sturdy body. 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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Boston Brown Bread 


1 cupful whole-wheat flour 
1 cupful white or rye flour 
1 cupful corn meal 

1 teaspoonful salt 

11/, teaspoonfuls soda 

34, cupful molasses 

2 cupfuls sour milk 

1 cupful seedless raisins 


®Sift together dry ingredients. 
Stir in molasses and sour milk. 
Add raisins and mix well. Fill 4 
well-greased-and-floured _baking- 
powder cans 2 full. Cover close- 
ly and steam for two hours or 
bake in a moderate oven (325 de- 
grees) about an hour. 


Baked Beans 


2 cupfuls pea beans 

2 teaspoonfuls salt 

14 teaspoonful mustard 
14 cupful molasses 

teaspoonful pepper 
3 tablespoonfuls butter 
1 large onion 

Boiling water 


® Pick over and wash the beans. 
Cover with cold water and soak 
overnight. In the morning drain, 
cover with fresh water, and boil 
until tender. Drain and put beans 
into a bean pot or baking dish. 
Press the onion down into the 
center of the beans and cover the 
top with dots of butter. Put the 
salt, pepper, mustard, and mo- 
lasses into a measuring cup. Fill 
the cup with boiling water, stir 
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well, and pour over the beans. 
Add enough boiling water to cov- 
er the beans. Bake in a slow oven 
for from 2 to 4 hours. Uncover 
and brown for the last 20 minutes. 


Tortillas 
(Mexican Corn Bread) 


® Drain one can of hominy and 
put through the food chopper. 
Mash with a spoon in a wooden 
bowl. Salt to taste. Add a little 
corn meal or a little water if nec- 
essary to make a stiff dough. 
Knead and mix well. (This is 
masa or dough.) Wet your hands 
and break off a piece of masa. 
Pat it first on one hand and then 
on the other until the tortilla is 
as thin as a wafer. Bake like pan- 
cakes on a dry griddle. Serve with 
vegetables or fruits. They may also 
be served as pancakes and when 
cold may be reheated by toasting. 


Frijoles 
(Mexican Beans) 


114 cupfuls navy or pinto beans 
2 quarts boiling water 

2 tablespoonfuls butter 

Salt to taste 

® Pick over beans and wash thor- 
oughly. Place in a large casserole 
or heavy pan. Cover with boiling 
water and cook until soft—about 
3 hours. Add boiling water as 
needed. When nearly done add 
salt to taste. When soft, drain and 
mash slightly with a potato mash- 
er. They should be dry like 


The Littlest Tree 


(Continued from page 25) 


He could look over her shoulder 
at the baby’s face, right into the 
wide blue eyes. 

Suddenly there was a commo- 
tion in the treetops. 

“The wind is getting stronger,” 
the man said. “Are you warm 
enough, Mary?” 

“Yes, thank you,” she replied. 
“But you must rest, Joseph. You 
look so tired, and you’ve walked 
such a long way.” 

The man gave the donkey some 
food and then sat down beside his 
wife and child. The trees began 
to talk excitedly. Low Wind’s 
voice rose higher and higher. And 
above all their talk came a sharper 
sound, that of the thunder of gal- 
loping hoofs. 

The woman's face turned pale. 

“Joseph! It is the soldiers! Do 
you think they will find us?” 

The man put his hand tenderly 
over hers. “God is with us, Mary,” 
he said. 

Little Tree was so anxious! He 
heard the voice of the wind and 
the cry of the trees describing the 
great company of armed men who 
were going by. 

“Let us hide them!” the leaf 
voices cried. “Yes, let us hide 
them from sight!” 

Lower the branches drooped, 
lower and lower. Soon even the 
trunks of the trees were hidden. 
Little Tree bent lovingly over the 
weary family. One of his baby 
cones brushed against the baby’s 
hand. Small, rosy fingers closed 
around it. Mary smiled. “He 
knows they are protecting us,” 
she said. 


mashed potatoes. Remove and fry 
in hot fat for 15 minutes. Grated 
cheese is often added at the last 
minute or the beans may be served 
with hot chili sauce. 
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| be years afterward Little 
Tree found out who it was 
that he had sheltered beneath his 
branches. Rumors said that the 
baby was Jesus, the son of Joseph 
and Mary of Nazareth. 

Still many years later a holy 
man stopped in the shadow of 
the grove. For a long time he 
stood there looking up at the 
strong green trees. Then, stooping, 
he picked up one of Little Tree’s 
cones that was lying on the moss. 
Cutting it open with a short- 
bladed knife, he exclaimed: “Then 
it is true, and not a mere legend! 
Inside the cone of a pine tree, 
they say, you will find the holy 
‘signature,’ the imprint of a tiny 
hand—that is, if you cut it length- 
wise.” He seemed to be talking 
to himself. 

Little Tree smiled. He was not 
little any longer. His head topped 
all the others. His branches 
stirred with soft leaf music, and 
in his heart was a great peace. 


Table Blessing 


We thank Thee, Lord, that Thou 
dost feed 

Our active body’s every need. 

Grant for our joyous spirit food 

To make us strong and keep us 
good. 


(Continued from page 17) 


care during the day just past. Let 
us thank Him for our fathers, our 
mothers, our friends, and our 
country. Let us thank Him for ev- 
erything we have and for every- 
thing we hope to have. 

Let us be sure to remember and 
follow the example of the man 
who returned to thank Jesus. 
When we do that there will always 
be other blessings waiting for us. 
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B fimo little birds and penguins will look pretty embroidered on 
pockets, handkerchief corners, book covers, book marks, or just 
anything that needs a touch of embroidery. Use them for trimming 
last-minute Christmas gifts. 

If you want to use the birds trace them carefully, The dotted lines 
are worked in outline stitch while the solid lines are just long single 
stitches. Use any color that harmonizes with the cloth. 

The only stitch used for the penguins is the outline stitch, but the 
solid lines should be worked with black embroidery floss while the 
dotted lines should be worked with white floss. The eyes are made 
from black French knots. 

To make the affectionate couple shown in the little illustration 
trace off the left penguin and then turn your tracing paper over and 
trace on the opposite side of the paper, placing the paper in the posi- 
tion indicated by the little drawing. By thus reversing your patterns 
you may make up your own groups. 
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Bowls and Trays from Paper 


By Laurence Fuller 


OME cold day when it seems good to stay indoors, collect a number of old 
newspapers and take them to the kitchen. With some cooked flour-and-water 
paste and a pair of scissors you are all ready to make a number of things, some 
of which are illustrated. Clever boys and girls will think of many more ways 
to use this easy method of making useful things. 

To make flour paste mix 14 cupful cold water with a tablespoonful of 
flour, and stir until smooth. Pour this mixture into a pan containing 1 cupful 
boiling water, stirring the water as you pour in the flour-and-water mixture. 
Cook until thick. 

To make the bowls and trays, first cut a folded newspaper into strips 1/ to 1 
inch wide. Wide-mouthed bowls and square or oblong cake pans or trays are 
used for molds. 

Dampen enough paper strips to cover the mold (A). Make the strips long 
enough to lap over on the inside of the bowl (B). When the bowl is com- 
pletely covered with strips of wet paper spread flour paste over it, being careful 
_ not to get paste on the mold for then it will be difficult to remove the finished 
bowl. Turn the mold over as necessary and press the strips down inside (C). 
Now spread a layer of paper strips in the opposite direction (D). Repeat until 
you have 10 layers, spreading paste over each addition. Press each layer down 
smoothly and firmly. 

The square or oblong trays may be made from wider pieces of paper (E). 
Paste extra strips across all corners and be sure to add more corner strips to 
the inside when the tray is removed from the mold. 

Dry for several hours. When the outside paper is dry and the bowl seems 
to be firm loosen the paper which laps over inside the mold and starting 
from the sides work the bowl free. If the edges stick when you start to remove 
the bowl cut around the top and loosen the edges with a sharp knife. If the 
bowl is still hard to remove dip the edges in water and pry loose. Cut off uneven 
strips and paste the edge over inside (C). Then paste new strips over the rim 
(F) and press in shape with your fingers. Cut several circles to fit the bottom of 
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the bowl (G) and paste them in 
layers to both the inside and outside 
of the bowl. 

Allow the surface to dry. Then put 
the bowl back on the mold so it will 
not warp. Dry for several days before 
painting. 

To finish your “pottery” use ivory, 
reddish brown, or black enamel or oil 
paint for the first coat. When dry 
decorate with decals from the dime 
store, or if you are handy with a brush 
use gay colors and paint Mexican or 
Indian designs (H) or uneven stripes 


The bowls are fine for popcorn or 
potato chips and the trays may be used 
to hold your collection of arrowheads 
or will serve as desk or dresser trays. 


The Golden Rule 
Ice Skates 


(Continued from page 7) 
Skeeters’s mouth dropped open. 


“Twice in one day he throws 
away a chance to get skates,” he 
said almost unbelievingly. 

Clyde gave him a playful punch 
and started for the kitchen, where 
he knew his supper was being 
kept warm in the oven. 

“Wait a minute, Clyde,” said 
Jim. “Mrs. De Haven called us 
as we passed her house and asked 
us to bring you this package.” 

Clyde looked at the box with a 
puzzled frown. 

“For me?” he asked. “What is 
it?” 

“Why don’t you open it and 
find out?” laughed Mary. 

Tearing the wrapping paper 
away, he lifted the lid and gave a 
shout of delight. 

“Boy! A pair of ice skates!” 

“Hockeys!” exclaimed Jim. - 

“And almost brand-new!” add- 
ed Marty. 

“Isn’t that a note?” 
Mother. 

“Yes,” said Clyde, and unfold- 
ing the little square of note paper, — 
he read aloud: 

“Dear Clyde: These skates be- 


asked 
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longed to my son when he was 
about your age. They have been 
in the attic all these years. I know 
he would be glad for you to have 
them, because you do so many 
nice things for me. Sincerely, Mary 
De Haven.” 

Skeeter sat down weakly on a 
chair. “Are you ever lucky!” he 
said slowly. 

“Lucky, nothing,” said Clyde, 
looking at his mother with a wide 
grin. “Things always come out 
right in the end if we do what's 


right.” 
a 


A Paper-Bag Party 
By Eleanor Hammond 


PAPER-BAG party is unus- 

ual, costs very little, and is 
lots of fun. If you will save all 
the large paper sacks in which 
groceries come for several weeks 
ahead of your party you will not 
need to buy any. If you do need 
to buy some, a dozen or more bags 
will cost only a few cents. Your 
grocer will probably be glad to 
supply you. 

Several days before the party 
prepare a paper-bag mask for each 
of your guests. The bags should 
be large enough to go over the 
head comfortably. Place an empty 
bag over your own head. Mark 
the places where your eyes, nose, 
and mouth are. Then take off the 
bag and draw a funny face, using 
the marks you have made to guide 
you. With a pair of scissors cut 
out holes where the eyes, nose, 
and mouth are located. Add eye- 
brows, whiskers, red lips, and col- 
ored cheeks with your crayons or 
water colors. Cut away the bag at 
the neck line in the back or fringe 
it to look like hair. You can curl 
the fringe by running the rounded 
corner of a pocket comb from the 
bottom to the top of each strip of 
paper. First lay the fringe on a 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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HIS is the first month of a 

brand-new year and we feel 
that it is a good time to start this 
new page in our magazine. What 
fun it will be to hear about the 
cute and smart things your pets 
can do! 


If you want other boys and 
girls to know about your pet just 
write us a letter of not less than 
50 words and not over 150 words. 
We will use as many of them as 
there is room for. 


Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo. Be sure to give your name, 
age, and address. 


Dear Editor: 1 read in the No- 
vember Wee Wisdom that you are go- 
ing to have a pet department so I de- 
cided to write to you. I have a black- 
and-white cat named Mittens. We got 
him in Alabama. He had six brothers 
and sisters that all looked just like 
him. But don’t think he eats mice. We 

t him in a room with a mouse and 

e would not catch it! 

When he wants to get in the house 
he paws on the door and if we do not 
let him in he jumps up on the win- 


dow sill and looks in. Of course when 
we see him looking in we cannot re- 
fuse to open the door. 

He always brings his food into the 
dining room to eat so that he can be 
with us. He does many more cute 
tricks—Margaret Knights (10 years), 
Hanover, N. H. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a brown-and- 
white spotted pony. She likes to run 
in the pasture. Whenever I try to get 
up on her she tries to nip me. She gets 
jealous when I pet any other horse. 
She will eat most any kind of fruit 
I give her but she will not eat orange 
or banana peelings. My little brother 
and I ride her to school.—Enid Sutton 
(12 years), Palmer, Nebr. 


Dear Editor: 1 want to tell you about 
my dog. He is a fox terrier and is 
about one year old. His name is Jiggs. 
He can stand on his hind legs and he 
can jump for a piece of bread, Grand- 
pa is going to make a hoop for him 
to jump through. Jiggs is a very 
playful dog and he can catch a ball 
that I throw.—Dorothy Andrew, Mar- 
quoketa, lowa. 


Dear Editor: I have a dog named 
Butch. He and I are very good friends. 
He can sit up, and he will roll over 
when I tell him to do so. It is very 
funny to watch him. He sleeps in my 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


Friend’s name 

Street 

City State 

My name 

Street 

City State 

W-1-43 
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doll buggy. When we say, “Go get 
in your buggy, Butch,” he does as he 
is told except for the times he wants 
to be stubborn. Sometimes he snorts as 
if he is saying, “Yes! Yes!” We all 
think a great deal of Butch.—Patty 
Logue, Lamar, Colo. 


A Paper-Bag Party 


(Continued from page 29) © 


bath towel or a folded soft cloth. 

It will be more fun if you make 
all your masks different. If you 
are good at drawing caricatures 
you may make faces that look like 
famous persons. The characters in 
“Alice in Wonderland” are easy 
to copy from the pictures. White 
Rabbit needs only a pair of paper 
ears pasted to the top of the mask. 
Alice’s haircut may be cut from 
the paper at the bottom of the 
mask. Faces like those of the 
Duchess, the Cook, and the Queen 
of Hearts are simple to copy. 

Perhaps you should like ani- 
mal masks. A goat should have 
paper horns and a string of chin 
whiskers. An extra length of pa- 
per pasted on will make an ele- 
phant’s trunk. Spaniel ears or the 
small pointed ears of a cat are 
easy to make and to fasten to the 
top of the mask. You will find it 
lots of fun to make a variety of 
funny faces. 


As each guest arrives give him 
a mask to wear. Put it on his head 
in the hall without letting him 
look at himself in a mirror. The 
game is to let each guest find out 
who he represents. He should go 
about the rooms asking the other 
guests questions about himself un- 
til he finds out his identity. Of 
course when everyone has guessed 
correctly the paper-bag masks are 
taken off and other games played. 

It is fun to come back to the pa- 
per-bag idea at refreshment time. 
Then you may bring in a tray 
filled with small paper sacks, each 
one holding a guest’s lunch. 
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Add a Letter Puzzle 
By Wackerbarth Graham 


This word puzzle starts with 
one letter in the top square and 
ends with a six-letter word at the 
bottom. Add one letter—at the 
beginning, the end, or inside—to 
form each succeeding word. 

. Fifth letter of the alphabet 
. A man’s nickname 


. Did feed 
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Hidden Words 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


In the first verse below is the 
name of a bird, and in the second 
verse is the name of a treasure 
that everyone possesses. When 
placed in the proper order the 
italicized letters will spell the 
words. 

1. 
What is it makes a good mouse- 
tra 

And flies with muffled wings; 
In daytime always is asleep; 

Asks questions when it sings? 


What is it makes a person sing, 
Eyes sparkle, heart be light; 
Spreads happiness about the world 
From early morn til/ night? 


What Am I? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


I have a leg above a foot, 
I have a heel and toe; 


Yet I cannot run or kick or walk, | 


And I fall if you let me go. 
R 
Christmas Tree Puzzle 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Each of the following sentences 
has hidden within it something 
that one is likely to find on a 
Christmas tree. 


1. Go to your room at once. 

2. This is tin. Sell him a better 
one. 

3. Peg, if that is you, come in. 

4. Bob, all should obey their eld- 
ers. 

5. Can dynamite do it satisfac- 
torily ? 

6. Garlic and lemons are used in 
making French salad dress- 
ing. 

7. Bob Ellsworth and I went to- 
gether. 

8. The first are usually the best. 


(Answers on inside back cover) 
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Dear Boosters: 

We have been thinking how much good your prayers do in the world, and 
how quickly God answers them, and we feel that you might very well be 
called “The Good Words Club Blessers.”” Of course this does not mean that 
we intend to change the name of the Good Words Booster Club, but your 
letters remind us that we can always bless everything and everybody that comes 
to our mind. 

Think what would happen if we should all start with the leader of our 
country and go right down the line, blessing all the men who are responsible 
for our country’s welfare, especially the leaders of our armed forces and 
every soldier, sailor, flier, and marine everywhere. Our prayers for strength 
and courage and guidance would help them to bring the war to a successful 
close quickly! We should also bless the leaders and the people of other countries, 
even those who seem to be our enemies at present, praying that their hearts 
be made right. When we bless our enemies they often become our friends. 

Not only can we bless people, but we can also bless every unpleasant situa- 
tion and make it right. If something in our life needs to be changed, if we 
need a better mind, if we need a stronger, healthier body, if our relations with 
friends or family need to be smoothed out, we can bless these conditions and 
they will change immediately. 

While we are making our resolutions for the new year, let us resolve to 
become a “blesser,” and include in our blessing everything and everybody 
that comes to our mind. Nothing will bring so many blessings into our own 
life as sending blessings out to others! 


Joanne has already put into 
practice this idea of blessing 
others by praying for our men in 
service every time she thinks of 
them. 

Dear Secretary: 1 love The Prayer 
of Faith. I have it hanging above my 
bed, and whenever I feel discouraged 
it gives me courage and strength. I 
have often thought to myself that 
every soldier, sailor, flier, and marine 
should know The Prayer of Faith, 
because I am sure it would give him 
courage when the going is hard. Ev- 
ery time I think of any of them, I 
bless them with the words of The 
Prayer of Faith.—Joanne Coffin. 


It is often necessary to bless 
ourself as well as others. William 
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found this out when he was 
afraid, and now he always has 
the assurance of God’s loving pro- 
tection. 

Dear Secretary: 1 want to tell you of 
an experience that I had on the night 
of December 7, 1941. We were all 
in our car riding around town when I 
saw a sign that said Japan had de- 
clared war on America, A sudden fear 
seemed to come over me and I could 
not get rid of it. It stayed with me 
until I was in bed that evening saying 
my prayers as usual, and suddenly a 
bes somewhere inside me said, 
protects you.” 

In every blackout we have had since 
that time, even with the loud noise 
of the air-raid sirens, that whisper 
has kept saying to me, “God protects 
you.” I am not afraid any more. 


Much love to you and all the Boost- 
ers.—William Saunders. 


“Live life lovingly” is the mot- 
to of Betty’s Sunday school class. 
Isn’t it a good one for all of us 
to follow? It will help us to ful- 
fill our resolve to bless everything 
and everybody. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am a member of 
the Victoria Truth Center Sunday 
School, which we call the Golden 
Key Sunday School, after Emmet Fox’s 
book, “The Golden Key.” Each year, 
if we have a seventy-five per cent at- 
tendance, we receive a golden key 
with the letters “L. L. L.” on it. These 
letters stand for “Live life lovingly,” 
which I think is a good idea, especially 
while we are at war. 

The Prayer of Faith helped me out 
when my piano teacher gave a recital. 
The piece I had to play was one I had 
not had very long. The teacher had 
told us the order in which we were to 
play, and just before my turn came I 
said The Prayer of Faith and was able 
to play my number through without a 
mistake. Now I always say The Prayer 
of Faith when I am ‘in difficulty. 
—Betty Petch (Canada). 


Janet can see that the world 
needs an extra blessing right now, 
and she is doing her part by work- 
ing for peace, happiness, and 
good will. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have been trying 
to do all the things that other good 
Boosters do. When I get angry I say 
The Prayer of Faith. It makes me feel 
better inside. I am now keeping my 
pledge better than ever before because 
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we are at war. I will work for peace, 
kindness, health, happiness, and love. 
Being a Booster helps me to help 
others every day.—janet Pulak. 

When we feel safe and secure 
ourselves we can always send out 
a greater blessing to others. Lil- 
lian has the right idea about 
prayer. We need to’ feel God's 
protection in everything we do, 
even if it is only going to the hay- 
loft for eggs. 

Dear Secretary: 1 haven't written to 
you for so long you must think I have 
forgotten you. Don’t you believe it! 
I have thought of you often and have 
wanted to write to you, but I now 
have twenty pen pals, so you see how 
many letters I have to write! It surely 
keeps me busy. 

I pray quite often these days over 
everything, little or big. Every evening 
when I go to the hayloft to gather 
eggs, I ask God to protect me, and I 
thank Him for the eggs. When I 
stumble or hurt myself a bit, I thank 
Him that I was not hurt seriously. 
There is always something to pray 
about, either for myself or others. 
—Lillian Weber. 


The purpose of the Good Words 
Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls speak good words, think good 
thoughts, and do good deeds. If you 
should like to become a member of 
the Booster Club, just address your 
letter: Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Missouri. She will send 
you an application blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is 
engraved the likeness of the three wise 
monkeys, may be purchased for twenty- 
five cents each. The monkeys stand for 
“TI see no evil,” “I hear no evil,” “I 
speak no evil.” A Booster may earn 
his pin by sending in one subscription 
for WEE WispoM other than his own 
and by reporting to the secretary each 
month for four months. This does not 
mean that you must quit writing after 
you have earned your pin. The secre- 
tary will be glad to have as many more 
letters from you as you care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for them- 
selves or for others may write to the 
secretary. She will see that all requests 
for prayers are handed to Silent Unity, 
which is a group of workers at Unity 
School who pray for those who need 
help. 

Yours for greater blessings in 
1943 because we are “blessers.” 


Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 
pal from those listed below. 


June M. Trepania (10), Rte. 3, 
Hayward, Wis.; Edwyna E. Trenholm 
(12), 611 Thurman St., Montgomery, 
Ala.; Doris Entwistle (13) and 
Evelyn Entwistle (12), Rte. 2, Syca- 
more, Ill.; Betty Lind (12), 3240 
Corby St., Omaha, Nebr.; Alice Ruot- 
sinoja (9), Rte. 2, Kimball, Minn.; 
Dorothy Stout (10), Rte. 3, Lehigh- 
ton, Pa.; Marilyn Hintz (13), 1870 E. 
Arlington Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; Ruth 
Powell (12), 1437 N. Orange Grove 
Ave., Hollywood, Calif.; Beth Wil- 
son (15), 1419 Eleventh St., Cody, 
Wyo.; Rosemarie Willms (10), 5256 
N. Glenwood Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 
Ella Marie Holzman (12), 26 Mt. 
Hope Place, Bronx, New York, N. 
Y.; Nancy J. White (13) and Eliz- 
abeth A. Warner (13), Rte. 5, 
Wooster, Ohio; Winifred L. Filpula 
(11), Box 76, Seaside, Calif.; Ellen 
Stonewall (15), Rte. 4, Geneseo, IIl.; 
Eleanor Kaley (13) and Dorothy 
Kaley (9), 1233 W. King St., York, 
Pa.; Ethel M. Willcox (12), 615 N. 

(Continued on inside back cover) 


the pledge. 


Silent Unity for prayers. 


Rules of the Good Words Booster Club 
1. Boys and girls under fifteen years of age may become members. 


2. Members are not to use words that may make others unhappy. They are to keep the pledge by using 
words of happiness, truthfulness, kindness, purity, love, cheerfulness, and health. 


3. Members are expected to write once a month to the secretary. She likes to know how they are keeping 


4. Each member will try to obtain at least one new member each year. (Application blanks for new mem- 

bers to sign will be sent upon request. The pledge must be signed personally by the one joining.) 
ot. If a member wishes prayers for health, for success in his schoolwork or in making friends, or for help 
with any other problem, he may write to the secretary. She will be glad to help him and to give his name to 


Application Blank 


I believe that my words help to make me and other persons happy or,unhappy. 
I also believe that it is easier for others to speak good words when I speak good 
words. Therefore I want to become a member of the Good Words Booster Club 
so that I may help others as well,as myself to be happy. 


I will try to use only true, kind, pure, loving, cheerful words. I will try to keep 
the rules of the club. 


This blank must be signed personally by the one joining. 
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THIS IS PETER 


Doll sent in by Mildred Crossley (15 years) 


drawn by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 
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READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


(Continued from page 33) 


Cooper, Colorado Springs, Colo.; 
Eloise Percival (12), Box 322, Roll- 
ing Fork, Miss.; Theresa Hawkins 
(11), Box 215, Alexandria, La.; Kaye 
Loveless (14), R. R., Verden, Okla.; 
Angeline Schneider (11), 833 Oak- 
wood, Toledo, Ohio; Ada Ruth Ames 
(11), Barrett Dam Rd., Dulzura, 
Calif.; Marilyn Miller (13), 513 
Whitney Ave., Albany, Ga.; Elsie 
Beto (14), Cushing, Minn.; Dorothy 
A. Burkett (11), 807 N. Calhoun St., 
Tallahassee, Fla.; Beatta Duerfeldt 
(12), Bay City, Oreg.; Carol Runnels 
(12), 2905 Pierce St. Sioux City, 
Iowa; Melba Jo Howell (11), 7607 
Satsuma St., Houston, Tex.; Arlene 
Godfrey (13), Marilyn Godfrey (10), 
Lorin C. Godfrey (9), and Carol Jean 
Hansen (10), all of Cardston, Alta., 
Canada; Barbara J. Turner (11), 209 
E. Union St., Liberty, Ind.; Wilma 
Sticht (12) and Betty Ann Nilssen 
(15), Clear Lake, Wis.; Betty Callen 
(13), Box 172, Newcastle, Calif.; 
Bruce Jaffary (11), 2327 W. 36th 
Ave., Vancouver, B. C., Canada; Vir- 
ginia Paschall (12), 506 W. Prairie 
Ave., Creston, Iowa; Jeanne Myrick 
(11), 416 Main St., Point Shore, 
Amesbury, Mass.; Rosalie Eberwein 
(12), 7536 Sangamon St., Chicago, 
Ill.; Virginia Oliphant (14), 1819 
Dartmouth St., Alexandria, La.; Mary 
Faye Boren (12), Rte. 4, Honey 
Grove, Tex.; Doris Force (13), 1388 
Lynn Park Drive, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio; Mary Margaret Boren (10), 
Fort Branch, Ind.; Muriel Sherman 
(12), 4267 Old Orchard Ave., Apt. 
5, N. D. G., Montreal, Que., Canada. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Hungry Bird 
Egg, bed, feed, face, be. 


Add a Letter Puzzle 


1. E, 2. Ed, 3. fed, 4. Fred, 5. fried, 
6. friend. 


Hidden Words 
1. Owl, 2. smile. 
What Am I? 
A Stocking. 
Christmas Tree Puzzle 


1. Toy, 2. tinsel, 3. gift, 4. balls, 
5. candy, 6. candle, 7. bells, 8. star. 


BOOKS 
for MOTHER 


MEATLESS 


MEALS 


\. ow has provided an abundance of fruits and vege- 

tables for nourishing and building the body, but you 
must know how to prepare them so that they will appeal to 
the family appetite. 

You can depend on the book Meatless Meals to teach you 
food values and show you how to prepare delicious, health- 
ful meals without the use of meat. This book brings you 
hundreds of tested recipes, menus for each season, and other 


helps. Meatless Meals, bound in green linen, is priced at $1. 


YOU AND YOUR CHILD 


HIS book by Zelia M. Walters offers you some simple, 
friendly ideas that the author has gained from her own 
rich and varied experiences in working with children. A 
mother herself, she has taught Sunday school and public- 
school classes, directed playground activities, taught classes 
in social settlements, and is a successful writer and speaker. 
Mrs. Walters seeks to help those who direct children to 
come into closer, more understanding relations with them. As 
a mother, you will appreciate the practical methods that she 
suggests. You will find this book a definite help in teaching 
your child the principles of Truth. You and Your Child, 
bound in cloth, is $1; in black flexible binding, $2. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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V V HEN you receive your copy of 


Wee Wisdom you do not have to 
wait till Mother can take time to 
read it to you. You have the bless- 
ing of eyesight, and you can read 
and reread your magazine as many times as 
you like. 

And aren't you glad that now even blind 
boys and girls can enjoy Wee Wisdom without 
the help of grownups? This is possible because 
Wee Wisdom is now published for them in 
Braille. Have you ever seen any Braille books 
or magazines? Braille is a system of printing 
in which the characters are represented by 
raised dots, and this enables blind persons to 
read by running their fingers over the dots. Look 
at the Braille words pictured at the top of this 
page. Since Wee Wisdom was brought out in 
Braille five years ago, hundreds of children 
have been reading its stories and poems with 


their finger tips. 


Subscriptions Are Given 
to Blind Children 


A subscription for Wee Wisdom in Braille is 
sent free to any blind boy or girl who would 
like to receive it and who can read revised 
Braille, Grade 114. To help meet the cost of 
these gift subscriptions, many persons send 
offerings. They feel that in giving happiness to 
children who cannot see, they themselves can 
best show their gratitude for the blessing of 
good eyesight. 
How You Can Help 

If you know any blind child who would appre- 
ciate a Wee Wisdom subscription and who can 
read revised Braille, Grade 114, will you send 
in his name? Also if there is a school in your 
city in which blind children are taught, will you 
send the name and address to the Wee Wisdom 


office? You can help very much in this way, 


because we want Wee Wisdom to go to every 


blind boy and girl. 


— 
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